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Belgian savant, Daniel Eremita, asserted that the inhabitants of the Alps
had become as beasts and lost the power of speech. Rousseau, the famous
French philosopher and autobiographer, who was born in Geneva,
contributed largely to the growth of a taste for nature and the conception
of the " noble savage." He admired mountains, and from the Swiss
cantonal governments drew many of the ideas for his political philosophy
in the Contrat Social^ published in 1761,
"NOTHING   BUT  HIDEOUS  MOUNTAINS"
The artists who considered flat, bare landscapes "beautiful and
cheerful " had no feeling for the charms of Alpine scenery, though
exception must be made in the case of Salvator Rosa (1615-73), and of the
Dutchman, Jan Hackacrt, who in 1656 painted the mountains of
Schams, in Switzerland.
In 1705 it was opined that the unhealthy Alpine air made people
uncouth and dumb, and Dr. Johnson, in his dictionary of 1755, described
a mountain as a " vast protuberance," and a mountaineer as " a savage,
a freebooter, or rustick." As late as 1780, J. C. Fussli, in his description
of the Engelberg Valley, could write: ".What do we find there?
Nothing but hideous mountains, bare pastures and no gardens, fields,
or fruit trees."
The Alpine world found its first enthusiastic singer in Albrecht von
Haller, although his poem The Alps (1729) is mostly a description of
their human inhabitants, couched in a moralizing and political vein.
ALPINE   CLIMBERS   OF   1128
Mountain climbing is quite a modern sport, although the first
recorded mountain climbers were ten Swiss, who in 1128 are said to have
gone over the St. Bernard Pass with the Bishop of Liege. They used
alpenstocks and climbing irons. Ascents outside Europe gave the first
stimulus. It was not long after C. M. de la Condamine had explored
the Cordilleras, in America, and Baron von Humboldt had climbed their
highest peak, Chimborazo (20,500 feet), that Dr. Paccard and the Swiss
guide, Jacques Balmat, climbed Mont Blanc (15,782 feet) for the first
time. This was in 1786, and the scientist, de Saussure, followed in the
next year with barometer and thermometer. The first woman to make
the ascent of Mont Blanc was Mile Henriette d'Angeville, in 1838.
Henceforth she was nicknamed La Fiancee de Mont Blanc. The
youngest mountaineer to accomplish the feat was Miss Pamela
Wilkinson, who climbed the peak in 1931, when she was eleven years of
age.
Outstanding events in Alpine history are the ascent of the Jungfrau
(13,670 feet), 1811; that of the Wetterhorn (12,165 feet) by Sir Alfred
Wills, 1854; next year's climb of Monte Rosa (15,217 feet); and Edward
Whymper's conquest of the almost perpendicular Matterhorn (14,784
feet), 1865, which closed the main period of Alpine conquest. During
it a corps of professional guides had been formed, and the foundation